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The Gladstone government, and more particularly Gladstone
himself, were severely blamed. Gladstone's admirers had lately
taken to calling him the Grand Old Man, or, for short, the
G.O.M. Some one said that these letters ought to be reversed,
and that M.O.G. stood for murderer of Gordon. Others held
(rightly, I think) that it was a matter of pure bad luck, for which
Gladstone had no responsibility, that the expedition failed to
arrive in time. Others held (wrongly, I think) that Gordon need
not, and ought not, to have allowed himself to get caught and
surrounded in Khartum at all.1

Ireland: Parnell. But even the plagues of Egypt were less
trouble to the government than the perversities of Ireland. Since
Gladstone last tackled the Irish question it had been transformed
by three new factors; the agricultural depression which ruined
most of the Irish peasants, the Ballot Act which enabled them to
vote for anti-British candidates without fear of consequences
from their British landlords, and the emergence of a new leader.
Charles Stuart Parnell was a young Irish protestant landlord
who inherited from an American-Irish mother a peculiarly bitter
personal hatred of England. He probably hated England more
than he loved Ireland: certainly in the course of his career he
displayed a hearty contempt for most Irishmen.

Parnell set himself to extort from Britain some form of self-
government for Ireland by rendering the existing system un-
workable. He had two devices, both of which he employed at
once, though neither was his invention. Irish members had
already begun to obstruct the proceedings of the House of
Commons by making endless irrelevant speeches. Parnell,
exercising strict discipline over his party of sixty members, made
a system of this practice, and more than once in the parliament
of 1880-85 kept the House up all night. (The reply, in the end,
was the introduction of stricter rules of debate which gave the
government more control over the time-table of the House.)
The other method was to organize disturbances in Ireland,
through the Land League, a kind of trade union of peasant
farmers already formed by Michael Davitt The favolirite
* The Gordon story, though not of first-class importance in history,
is intensely interesting and has been told again and again from every
point of view. The bestj fairest^ and completest account will be found in
B. Al Allen's Gordon and the Sudan.